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Taste in Florists’ Arrangements. 


‘7 OT long ago we stated that florists and nurserymen 
| might exercise a wholesome influence on public 
taste by paying greater heed to the intrinsic excellence of 
flowers and plants than to their novelty only. Another 
way in which they can render service in the same direc- 
tion is in their arrangement of cut flowers and decorative 
plants. Public taste has greatly improved in this matter 
during the past few years, and the fact is chiefly 
owing to the influence of our florists, who have 
offered their customers better and better things before 
they were conscious of wanting them. The use of ‘set 
pieces” is growing less common; the wiring of short- 
stemmed flowers, once the universal rule, has been largely 
abandoned in favor of loose, natural-looking arrangements 
of long-stemmed blossoms, as much more durable as they 
are more beautiful ; boxes of cut flowers, left for arrange- 
ment to their recipient's hands, are, perhaps, more fre- 
quently chosen for gifts than anything else, and whatever 
the disposition that is made of flowers, the necessity of 
an intermixture of foliage to subdue and harmonize their 
colors is becoming more clearly realized. 

All these welcome facts are largely due to the develop- 
ment of good taste in the florist himself. Yet there is 
much still for him to learn—many needed lessons which 
he can impress upon the public. It is important, for ex- 
ample, that when the selection of loose, cut flowers is left 
to him, such varieties shall be chosen as are not merely 
individually fine, but well adapted for association with 
each other ; and that attention should be paid to durability 
as well as to beauty. Of course, when arrangements for 
some special occasion, as a dinner or a ball, are in ques- 
tion, momentary effectiveness may outweigh other quali- 
ties, under the circumstances; but, in general, flowers 
should be so disposed that they can be preserved for a 
reasonable length of time. The demands of beauty alone 
would suffice to enforce this advice. We are so well 
aware that if cut blossoms are deprived of moisture they 
must immediately perish, that we involuntarily feel a sen- 
sation of distress which interferes with our enjoyment of 
their effect when they are visibly deprived of it. 


To place 
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them in baskets filled with moss is sensible, and therefore 
satisfactory, but to tie them on the cover of a basket or in 
bunches on the handle is not sensible, and therefore is in 
bad taste. A true lover of flowers, receiving such an ar- 
rangement, is tempted at once to take it apart and save 
the flowers—and to have his work immediately pulled to 
pieces cannot be a florist’s wish. 

As regards the association of foliage with flowers there 
is still much to be learned. It does not suffice that the 
green selected shall be charming in itself; it must suit the 
character of the flowers it accompanies or the effect will 
not be good. Asparagus fenuissimus and Maidenhair Fern 
are both lovely things, but neither of them suits all kinds 
of flowers, as the fashion of the moment seems to declare. 
Delicate flowers harmonize with the delicacy of such foli- 
age; but the same is not true of the massive Roses and 
flaunting Orchids, with which we constantly see it 
grouped. The foliage of the flowers themselves is the 
best guide in the selection of that which shall be arranged 
with them. It need not be literally this, but it should be 
something analogous in character; and the cultivation 
and introduction of various kinds of foliage suitable for as- 
sociation with the flowers we most commonly employ in 
winter is a work worthy of the best energies of some 
intelligent florist. 

‘*Set pieces ” are, however, the most difficult things with 
which a florist has to deal. Theoretically they are all 
wrong; in fact they seldom seem even approximately 
right ; and there are probably many lovers of flowers who 
wish they might be forever banished from sight. On some 
occasions they may seem to be indispensable, and then 
they should be as simple as possible in both form and 
color. A wreath or cross or a flat bunch from the top of 
which graceful sprays of foliage project, is infinitely better 
than a broken column, an inscribed cushion, an anchor, 
or any of those innumerable devices in which flowers are 
used, not for the sake of their own beauty, but to portray 
some object more or less allegorical. A wreath all of 
Violets or Pansies or white flowers, or of white flowers 
sparingly intermingled with those of a single color, is far 
more beautiful than one in which several colors are inter- 
mixed ; one or two varieties of white flowers are far bet- 
ter than many varieties; and even in a ‘‘set piece” care 
should be taken to secure at least an approach to natural- 
ness in the placing of the blossoms, and to display the 
beauty of their individual forms by some intermixture of 
foliage. 

It need hardly be added that in any case when flowers 
are employed for decorative purposes, reliance should be 
placed on their beauty exclusively, and no attempt should 
be made to enhance it by the addition of other factors, 
as, for example, stuffed birds or masses of ribbon. 

We are glad to be able to say that no florists in the 
world show to-day so much skill and good taste as ours. 
Nowhere, except in Paris, is there even an approach to 
the beauty of the flowers which we can buy in winter, or 
of the arrangements which we can have prepared for us. 
If we look, for instance, at the illustrations in English and 
continental horticultural papers we find them about on a 
level with those which were common here some ten or 
fifteen years ago; the ‘‘fancy basket” is there still in its 
prime, especially in Germany, and the most grotesque 
and puerile devices are praised as marvels of ingenuity 
and charm. We are far ahead, in our appreciation of 
simplicity and naturalness, if we take the testimony of our 
horticultural literature and the work of our best florists as 
the standard. 


What is a Tree? 


HIS question, although often asked, is not easily an- 
swered. There are shrubs so tall and so vigorous 

that they may well be considered trees, and there are trees 
so low and of such feeble growth that they hardly deserve 
the name of trees. Really there is no hard and fast line 
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which separates a tree from a shrub, and any classification 
of plants which attempts to separate trees from shrubs must 
be purely artificial, and, therefore, unsatisfactory. The 
best definition of a tree we have seen, and one that goes a 
long way towards answering this perplexing question, 
was presented by Mr. B. E. Fernow to the Botanical Club 
of the American Association, at its recent meeting at Col- 
umbus. ‘‘Trees are woody plants, the seed of which has 
the inherent capacity of producing naturally, within their 
native limits, one main erect axis, not divided near the 
ground, the primary axis continuing to grow for a number 
of years more vigorously than the lateral axes, and the 
lower branches dying off in time,” is Mr. Fernow’s defi- 
nition of a tree, and it is a sound and philosophical one. 


Planting for Autumn Effect. 


Planting with reference to making the most of the 
autumnal change in the color of the foliage of many of 
our North American plants, and to producing brilliant 
pictures by harmoniously grouping together trees and 
shrubs which are specially beautiful at this season of the 
year, is a matter which has received as yet little attention. 
The field, nevertheless, is an inviting one, and a careful 
study of the material at the disposal of the American 
planter for the production of autumnal effects will well 
repay the landscape-gardener and the planter. Different 
species must be studied with reference to the colors they 
assume in autumn, and if the best results in picture-mak- 
ing of this sort are to be attained, the peculiarities of 
coloring in individual trees must be taken advantage of. 
With some kinds of trees, and they are often the most 
brilliant at this season of the year, like the Flowering 
Dogwood, the Tupelo and the Liquidambar, all individuals 
assume the same autumn livery, and there is little choice, 
therefore, between individual trees in this respect. In 
others, individuals differ greatly in the time of the turning 
of the leaves and in the colors they assume. Every one 
has noticed, in the case of the Sugar Maple, that on some 
individuals the leaves are all golden, while on others a 
portion are scarlet, or that sometimes the leaves on a 
single branch turn scarlet while the remainder of the tree 
is still green. Individuals of the Scarlet Maple differ even 
more than Sugar Maples in this respect. On some the 
leaves are pale yellow; on others they are green with 
scarlet margins ; others are brilliantly scarlet ; in western 
Massachusetts there is one tree of this species, now known 
from one end of the Commonwealth to the other, whose 
leaves turn from green first to deep, dark purple, and then 
to the most brilliant scarlet. There are individuals of the 
White Elm whose leaves barely change color at all before 
falling ; in others they are bright yellow for many days. 
Individuals of the White Ash vary remarkably in this way. 
The leaves upon some trees turn to a deep, bronzy 
purple peculiar to this Ash, while in others they turn pale 
yellow and never show the real autumnal beauty of the 
tree. The Scarlet Oak is generally constant in its autumn 
colors ; but individual White Oaks vary considerably, and 
the Black Oak varies still more. 

It is noticed that the autumnal coloring of an individual 
tree, or even of a particular branch of a tree, is constant. 
If the leaves on a particular branch of a Maple tree as- 
sume a particular color one year, they will continue to do 
so, year after year, as long as the. branch exists. If the 
leaves of a certain Oak are more brilliant than those of 
any of its associates, they will continue to be so year 
after year. Autumnal effects of foliage, as a whole, vary 
in different years, but whether, as a whole, its brilliancy is 
greater or less, certain individuals will always excel others 
in effects of color. 

Planters, therefore, can well select and perpetuate these 
individuals in the same way that trees with abnormally 
colored leaves, like the Purple Beech, or with unusual 
habit of growth, like the Pyramidal Oak, have been per- 
petuated. The nurseryman who will propagate by graft- 
ing Maples or Oaks or Elms, selected with reference to 
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the autumnal tints of their foliage, will open the way to 
more effective plantations than have yet been made in this 
country, and will reap the reward of his intelligence and en- 
terprise. The field, so far as we know, is entirely a new one. 


The English are gradually being led—if we may 
trust the words of many writers in their horticultural 
journals—to abandon that bedding-out system which has 
long almost exclusively prevailed in their gardens, and to 
give more attention to hardy plants and informal arrange- 
ments. Asareaction in taste almost always, at its out- 
set, leads those who favor it into extreme opinions and 
statements, we are not surprised to find that many of these 
writers go too far in their condemnation of carpet and 
pattern beds, granting to them no beauty and séeing no 
situations in which their effect is appropriate. Such is 
the case with a writer in a recent number of Zhe Garden, 
whose interesting article is called ‘‘ English Flower Gar- 
dens.” Nevertheless, much that he says is well felt and 
well expressed, as the following brief extracts will show : 


“It is evident that there is a growing taste for a more natu- 
ral style of planting and a freer use of hardy plants in our 
flower gardens. It takes time to break down prejudices, even 
when they have little to recommend them. A transition 
period is necessary in many cases, and this we have been 
going through lately, as shown by the use of ‘dot’ plants on 
our hitherto flat and monotonous beds; but even this is not 
satisfactory, and the whole system must be swept — to 
make room fora better. Many and great are the difficulties 
which beset those of us who have at heart the better planting 
of our gardens. While deprecating the sameness and pat- 
terns of the bedding-out system and the extensive use of 
tender plants, we must not run to the other extreme and ex- 
clude many of our best plants on the plea that they will not 
stand our inclement winters out-of-doors. As well discard 
those hardy annuals which will not reproduce themselves in 
the soil where the seed fails without some sort of preparation, 
and the perennials, which want an annual division and an 
occasional renewal or manuring of the soil. Variety 
is one of the great charms of the garden, of which we must 
not lose sight, and I, for one, should be sorry to discard 
many tender things. Who is there amongst us, having once 
seen a good bed of Heliotrope, would be induced to do with- 
out it in the garden? And yet it is one of our most tender 
plants. But there are other gardens which have none 
of this formality, or where it can be easily swept away, and 
these are the places that gladden the hearts of those who are 
striving to give us something better than lessons in mapeason 
or in making thousands of plants look as nearly as possib 
like one. In these we shall see artistic grouping of flowering 
and ornamental foliaged plants here, there and everywhere, 
except in the positions most often selected, where they break 
up and spoil a fine stretch of landscape. ; There are 
many gardeners who thoroughly understand the requirements 
of the plants under their care; but all are not able to make 
the best use of the material at hand, and before our gardens 
can be made beautiful this knowledge of plant life must be 
combined with the eye of‘an artist and the means of carrying 
out the requisite work. The great dislike to change arises 
from the fact that unhappy combinations may result In some- 
thing offensive to good ‘taste. The average ‘bedding-out’ 
gardener makes exact copies of some beds seen elsewhere and 
is safe. But this is not possible or desirable in artistic gar- 
dening, the end and aim of which should be the production 
of beautiful living pictures not seen quite in the same way 
elsewhere ; they should be, in fact, masterpieces instead of 
copies.” . 


Window Gardens. 


‘THE practice of decorating windows with growing plants is 

rowing in every part of the country, and a great diver- 
sity of taste is displayed. In some places we find, in a box 
that occupies the window-sill, a miniature flower garden, as 
great a variety as possible, and so crowded that individuality 
of form or color is entirely lost. The result is simply con- 
fused color, which is anything but pleasant. In another 
section we find boxes filled with Coleus, and where but one or 
two colors are used the effect is very good. With but one 
variety of Coleus, and the plants well grown and kept in 
proper. shape, a window-box can be made beautiful. In 
other places we find boxes of Palms, Draczenas and the like, 
and ene are often beautiful. Again we see boxes filled 
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with Ferns, and for shaded places nothing can be better. The 
Fern family is very large, but its members are usually con- 
nial, and harmonize well together. It is an interesting fact 
that each town has a predominant style of gardening and win- 
dow-gardening. Every one apparently follows the first strik- 
ing example, and this emphasizes the importance of a good be- 
ginning. Ifthe local florist makes a tasteful display, or some 
of the pioneers in planting give object-lessons in simplicit 
and naturalness of material and arrangement, the town will 
show this influence for years in attractive streets and lawns. 

In London more good taste is displayed in the arrangement 
of window gardens than in any city or town I have ever 
visited. The first thing that attracts attention is the contrast 
of positive, well-defined colors ; the next is the plainness of 
the boxes that contain the plants. These are conspicuous for 
what they do not show—color ; in fact, they are made to hold 
the plants, and not to be seen. The plants principally used 
are the Paris Daisy (Chrysanthemum frutescens), Shrubby Cal- 
ceolaria and some semi-double scarlet Geranium. The ar- 
rangement is quite simple. Usually there is an outer row of 
the Yellow Calceolaria; through the centre are, say, three 
scarlet Geraniums ; the remaining room is filled with the 
Chrysanthemums. For window gardens, as well as for pot 
plants, the English florists grow the Chrysanthemum to per- 
fection ; they keep it dwarf and stocky, which is done by cut- 
ting well back when young, and never advancing the plants to 
a pot more than six inches in diameter. Occasionally a little 
Lobelia may be seen in some of their arrangements, but this 
only tends to intensify the other colors, making each more 
prominent. 

These boxes are simple and inexpensive, and for effect 
nothing can surpass them. All the plants are not only 
adapted to the ag oy for which they are used, but suc- 
ceed admirably in their climate, making a cheerful contrast 
to the soot-colored houses. The use of these boxes is very 
general ; in some of the streets nearly every house has its 
window-garden or box of flowers; I noticed many houses in 
which every front window had its flower-box. Flowers are not 
confined to the balconies of the great houses. In the humbler 
houses of the middle and lower classes the windows are 
bright with bloom. Only a few plants are seen in any one 
house, but wherever seen, the Chrysanthemum is the pro- 
minent plant, and, as there grown, a better need not be looked 
for. ' CL. Allen. 


The Rainfall on the Plains. 


iS demonstrate satisfactorily the occurrence of changes in 

climate is one of the difficult problems of meteorology, 
yet widespread beliefs in the occurrence of such changes have 
become prevalent in this country, and are firmly held by large 
numbers of the people. 

Of such generally accepted beliefs is the one prevalent in Con- 
necticut—that the spring is much later than it was a half cen- 
tury ago. The older farmers relate that when they were boys 
it was customary to begin planting corn on the day following 
General Training day, whereas, now, this stage of the farm 
work is delayed by the prolonged winters to a much later date. 

A similar popular belief in a climatic change, current west 
of the Mississippi, is that their rainfall is increasing, and the 
cause of this increase is attributed to the extension of cultivation. 

The widespread prevalence of this general impression is of 
itself an interesting and important fact, and claims the most 
respectful attention. For, if founded in accurate, although not 
on instrumental, observation, it will have a raison d'etre that 
will go far to establish its truth. My own inquiries, however, 
have shown that, in general, the current belief in an increase 
of rainfall does not rest so much on observation as on a falla- 
cious argument. Based upon the reports of early explorers, 
all the country west of the Missouri was believed thirty years 
ago to be a “Great American Desert,” in which agriculture 
would always be impossible because of the insufficiency of 
rain. Eastern Kansas was then settled, and yet, for the first 
ten years, few believed that the frontier of settlkement could 
ever be extended west of Topeka. 

The stream of immigration, however, has pushed westward, 
and, as yet, no absolute limit has been reached. Holding to 
the essential truth of their old assumption, the older settlers 
explain this westward advance of agriculture as having been 
rendered possible by an increase of rainfall gradually produced 
by the tillage of the soil and the growing of trees. But this 
argument is fallacious because of its defective premise. The 

ibilities of the country for agriculture were underestimated 
y reason of the lack of the proper experience for forming an 
opinion. Cultivation has greatly added to the economy of the 
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rainfall, and has rendered possible the growing of crops on 
previously barren ground. Growth of grasses, tree planting, 
the prevention of disastrous prairie fires and general cultiva- 
tion—these are the agencies that have wrought a change in the 
conditions of agriculture in Kansas. 

All the change that has taken place may have been effected 
without an increase in rainfall of a single inch. The evidence 
of a change in the amount of rainfall cannot be concluded 
from changes in agricultural possibilities that have been 
brought about by an indefinite number of interacting causes, 
but must be based on direct and trustworthy observation. 

The observational data available as evidence on the subject 
are very meagre, but conflicting views as to the conclusions to 
be derived from them have been abundant. During the pastyear 
especially there has been an active revival of interest in the 

uestion, and a galaxy of eminent writers has taken part in 
the discussion. 

Upon the negative side of the question. relatively little has 
been written, and for the reason, no doubt, that the burden of 
proof rests with those who believe in the increased rainfall. 


Ex-Senator Dorsey, in the North American Review, says: 
“Nothing is more idle than the talk that can be heard on all 
sides respecting the rainfall increasing within what is known 
as the arid region. The rainfall has been accurately recorded 
as far back as 1847 at Fort Riley, Kansas; Fort Bent, Colorado; 
Santa Fé, New Mexico; Fort Bridger, Wyoming, and Salt Lake 
City. These records show that there has been no increase 
whatever in the past forty years. 

“I challenge those who persist in claiming that what is now 
known as the arid region will sooner or later become produc- 
tive by the natural rainfall to show a single instance anywhere 
on the surface of the earth where such a result has been at- 
tained. There has been no such climatic change on this or 
a” other continent.” ie 

he five stations quoted by ex-Senator Dorsey as exhibiting 
no rainfall, are, however, with exception of Fort Riley, and 
perhaps Fort Bent, quite outside of the district over which 
the increase is generally believed to have taken place, and 
so are not pertinent evidence in the case. The observations at 
Fort Riley extend back to 1854 (not 1847), and exhibit an in- 
crease of two inches in the average annual rainfall of recent 
years over that of the first decade. 

A similar conclusion to that of Mr. Dorsey has been pre- 
sented by the eminent geographer, Mr. Gannett, in a recent 
article in Science, which has already received notice in the 
columns of this journal. He divides the observations from 
each of twenty-six stations (mainly in Kansas and Nebraska) 
into two equal terms, and adds the yearly rainfalls in each 
term separately. These two sums show no appreciable dif- 
ference, whereupon he concludes that the observations show 
no increase of rainfall. This method pursued by Mr. Gannett 
might easily fail to show an increase of rainfall even if one ex- 
isted. One-half the stations have short series of from three to 
twelve years in length, while the remaining are from twelve to 
twenty-eight years. If there has been an increase of rainfall 
it is to be discovered by separating the observations so that 
each portion shall cover different periods of time. Thus, if it 
is desired to ascertain whether the rainfall has been greater 
during the past ten years than during the period from 1840 to 
1850, observations taken recently must be compared with those 
taken during the earlier period. 

It is difficult to see how the mixture given by Mr. Gannett 
can possibly throw any light on the subject. 

Mr. Charlies Francis Adams, in the New York JNVation, and 
General Greely in Science, are each disposed to believe that the 
rainfall has increased, but do not give any reasons that can 
properly form the basis of an argument. General Morrow, in 
an address on October 5th, 1887, at the Sidney Fair, advocated 
the popular view of an increase of rain due to cultivation, 
with the following argument: “I have always thought that 
there was an abundance of moisture in the clouds of the inte- 
rior section of the country, but that conditions favorable to its 
precipitation in the form of rain and dew were wanting. The 
earth and the sky are reciprocal in their relations. They give 
to and take from each other. “A parched desert having noth- 
ing to give in return receives no moisture from the passing 
clouds.” 

This is an attractive, poetical view, but it can be considered 
as a valuable argument upon the question only after it has 
been shown to have a rational, physical foundation. 

The most valuable contribution of the year, in my opinion, 
is that by Professor Harrington, in the American Meteorological 
Fournal for December, 1887. A careful comparison of the 
rainfall charts, based on the recent Signal Service observations, 
with the charts contained in Blodgett’s ‘Climatology of the 
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United States,’’ shows an unmistakable westward advance of the 
isohyetal lines over the western plains. By this method all of 
the data up to 1855, consisting mainly of the records at the 
military posts, is utilized for the first period, and the Signal Ser- 
vice records from 1871 to 1883 for the second period. The cer- 
tainty of the conclusion seems, therefore, todepend mainly on 
the degree of accuracy with which the meagre data available in 
1855 truly represent the average rainfall of so great a district, 
and on the comparability of these quite different series of ob- 
servations. As a test of the latter question I have examined the 
contemporaneous records made at Fort Leavenworth and at 
the Signal Service station in Leavenworth City for the twelve 
years from 1871 to 1883, and find that the average annual rain- 
fall observed at the fort was 33.0 inches, while that at the Sig- 
nal Service station was 38.5 inches. To what this large dis- 
crepancy between the two sets of observations is due is not 
easily determined, but its most probable source apparently lies 
in the greater care exerted by the Signal Service to measure 
small rains and showers. If this be the true explanation, it 
applies to the comparison of all fort records with Signal Ser- 
vice records, and the conclusion of an increase of rainfall 
obtained by Professor Harrington would be quite vitiated. 

The observations from Fort Leavenworth extend over nearly 
fifty years, and thus constitute the most valuable series west of 
the Mississippi River. This record exhibits an increase of two 
inches in the mean of the last two decades over the mean of 
the first f{wo—an amount almost too small to be considered as 

iving evidence of any real or important climatic change. In 
act, the rainfall record in many eastern cities shows an increase 
much greater than any that can be found in the West. In 
Philadelphia during the past forty years the measured rainfall 
has increased six inches, and at Providence and New Bedford 
eight inches. Has cultivation of the soil, tree-planting, rail- 
road building or settlement been the cause of this large in- 
crease? And if not in these eastern cities, why is it so certain 
that they have been the cause of the possible increase of an 
inch or two in Kansas? 

If settlement and cultivation and forest-growing can measura- 
bly increase the rainfall, how is it to be brought about? What 
is the rationale of the process? Who has shown that the as- 
_— cause is adequate to produce the effect claimed for it ? 
These important questions are seldom squarely faced. After 
very careful study of all the arguments and data that I have 
found it seems to me that the evidence of any material increase 
of rainfall in the West is very inconclusive, and, second, that, 
if such increase should occur, there would be, with our present 
ne no sufficient evidence of its being due to settle- 
ment and cultivation. Geo. E. Curtiss. 


Parks and Squares of United States Cities. 


‘THE nineteenth volume of the Final Reports of the 
Census of 1880, only lately distributed, completes the 
“Statistics of the Cities of the United States,”” and enables us 
to view the condition of 180 cities of the Union in respect to 
those necessities of modern town life—public parks and 
squares. 

Two hundred and ten cities are enumerated. Of these 
thirty make no report concerning their public spaces, and may 
sys be presumed to own none, while forty state outright 
that they possess no public grounds whatever. Some sur- 
prisingly large towns appear in this latter class; for instance, 
Paterson, New Jersey (population, 51,000), Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania (46,000), Wilmington, Delaware (42,500), Wheeling, 

est Virginia (31,000), Trenton, New Jersey (30,000), and 
many smaller but bustling places like Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
Poughkeepsie, New York, and Topeka, Kansas. Since the 
Census year several of these forty cities have taken steps to 
provide themselves with public spaces of one sort or another. 

Turning now to the 140 cities which report one or more 
public grounds, we notice first the universal abuse of the 
word park. It is applied to every sort of public space, 
from the minutest grass-plot to the race-track or the fair- 
— The strict meaning of the word is completely lost. 

ereafter we shall have to speak of country-parks when 
we wish to designate those public lands which the word 
park alone ought by rights to describe—i.e., “lands in- 
tended and appropriated for the recreation of the people by 
means of their rural, sylvan and natural scenery and 
character.” 

Country parks are sometimes of small area, as when some 
striking glen, or river-bank, or cafion is preserved in its natural 
state (would this were oftener done !)—but generally an area of 
at least fifty or one hundred acres is required to provide a 
natural aspect. Smaller spaces can satisfy many of the de- 
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sires of the crowded city people—can supply fresh air and 
ample play-room, and shade of trees and brightness of grass 
and flowers—but the occasionally so pressing want of that 
quiet and peculiar refreshment which comes from contempla- 
tion of scenery—the want which the rich satisfy by fleeing 
from town at certain seasons, but which the poor (who are 
trespassers in the country) can seldom fill—is only to be met 
by the country park. If a few of the twenty-six cities which 
reported themselves in 1880 as possessed of large tracts of 
land have put these lands to uses for which small areas would 
have served as well or better—if they have given them over to 
decorative gardening, to statuary and buildings, or to other 
town-like things—they have made (unless the circumstances 
are peculiar) an extravagant mistake. For large open spaces 
close to cities are excessively costly, and one such interferes 
with traffic in far greater degree than do many small areas, so 
that no town can properly afford to own a large tract unless 
for the express purpose of providing refreshing natural 
scenery. 

The accompanying table of the twenty-six cities which re- 
ported park lands of fifty acres and upwards presents curious 
contrasts. The first column gives the number of inhabitants 
per acre of park—which is the basis of the order of the names 
—the other columns the population and the park acreage : 


18 Macon, .. ._ 13,000 720 

22 Council Bluffs,. 18,000 600+ 104-+-90 
166 Detroit, . . . 116,500 700 

8972.St. Paul, . . . “%,$60 240 

175 New Britain, . 13,000 74 

176 St. Louis,. . . 350,500 1,372+276+180+158 
182 Binghamton, . 17,500 96 

222 San Francisco,. 234,000 1,050 

280 Bridgeport, . . 28,000 50+50 

281 Chicago,. . . 503,500 593+372+250+200-4 185+ 180 
309 Philadelphia, . 847,000 2,740 

310 Baltimore, . . 232,500 693+ 56 
410 San Antonio, . 20,500 50 

417 Omaha, . . . 30,500 73 

442 Buffalo, . . . 155,000 350 

508 New Orleans, . 216,000 250+175 
680 Portland, Me., . 34,000 fe) 

685 Cincinnati, . . 255,000 206+ 164 
833 Indianapolis, . 75,000 go 

go7 Fall River, . . 49,000 54 

940 Allegheny, . . 79,000 84 
1019 Providence, . 105,000 103 
1122 Brooklyn, . . 567,000 505 
1213 Albany, . . . 91,000 75 
1400 New York, ._ .1,206,500 862 
3424 Boston, . . . 363,000 106 


Little Macon's large park was the gift of the State. It is 
mostly in large forest trees. Boston, at the other end of the 
list, boasts uncommonly attractive suburbs, which have 
served some of the purposes of a park ; but she has lately 
begun work upon a real park of more than 600 acres. 

Of small public grounds there appears to be an equally 
various provision. In New England many cities possess the 
remains of old town commons—for instance, Nashua (13,000) 
has forty acres in North and South Commons, and New- 


-buryport (13,500) has the same; while Boston, Salem, Lynn 


and other places own larger or smaller areas of like origin. 

At the founding of Philadelphia, five public squares of 
about six acres each were carefully reserved ; but the exam- 
ple of the founders has been wofully forgotten by the 
builders of the great city of to-day. Savannah has done bet- 
ter, for she has continued the city-plan devised by her first 
colonists, and in 1880, with a population of 31,000, she had 
thirty acres in twenty-three public spaces, besides a ten-acre 
park and a twenty-acre parade ground. About the worst 
case reported is that of Pittsburgh, a city of 156,000 inhabitants 
and possessed of less than one and one-third public acres—a 
contrast to Buffalo (population, 155,000) which reported, in 
addition to the Park, fifty-six acres in the Parade, thirty-two 
acres in the Front and forty-two acres in eight pieces. Com- 
pare also the following : 

Troy, New York (57,000), one acre. Richmond (64,000), 
sixty-five acres in five pieces. 

Kansas City (56,000), two acres. Akron, Ohio (16,500), 
twenty-five acres in seven pieces. 

Auburn, New York (22,000), one acre. Salt Lake (21,000), 
forty acres in four pieces. 

And the remarkable case of Lawrence, Kansas (8,500), 
seventy-three acres in five pieces. 

We have no fixed rule for the proper ratio to population of 
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the acreage or number of public squares, but 
itis safe to say that while a few of our cities 
are well provided for, a majority are still very 
badly oft New York is now tearing down 
buildings to make room for public gardens. 
Philadelphia, also, is endeavoring to make 
up for her past carelessness. Smaller places 
should secure the necessary lands before the 
cost becomes intolerable. A word in con- 
clusion as to the laying out of public squares 
and gardens. The problem is wholly distinct 
from that of the country-park. Here and 
there, to be sure, is found a small public 
ground of such strongly marked shape and 
character that it by right rules its surround- 
ings, whatever they may be—as the Back Bay 
Fens in Boston’ calla halt to the city structures 
—but small grounds in general are neces- 
sarily dominated by the formal lines of the 
streets and buildings which enclose them, and 
they must generally be shaped to a corre- 
spondingly formal plan. Every hope of a good 
general effect hangs on the securing of a 
good general plan. The famous Public Gar- 
den of Boston, recently criticised in this 
paper, fails of fine general effect because its 
frame-work or ground-plan was never thought 
out as a whole—as a design. The handsome 
and costly gardening which is to be seen there, 
the gorgeous beds and the fine specimen 
plants, cannot be fittingly displayed—can only 
be promiscuously scattered as they are—so 
long as the ground-plan of the garden remains 
the mongrel thing it is. Charles Eliot. 


Boston. 


New or Little Known Plants. 
Phlox nana.* 


HIS species presents one of the com- 
paratively rare instances of great di- 
versity of color in the wild state of an 
otherwise well defined species. From the 
readiness with which, in very many cases, 
color-breaks are induced in cultivated 
plants, it is very evident that color alone is 
of no value for distinguishing species. But 
in the ordinary course of nature, such vari- 
ations are the exception, and species are in 
general, considering their capacity for 
change, wonderfully constant to their colors. 
The Phlox Drummondi, in its native state, 
is said to be ‘‘red, varying to rose, purple 
and white,” while under cultivation the 
range of tints has been greatly extended. 
P. nana shows not only various shades 
from red to white, but is remarkable in 
being sometimes of a pure bright yellow, 
a color not before known in the genus, 
though occurring in Gilia and Polemonium. 
In cultivation, therefore, there would seem 
to be here the possibility of obtaining rare 
combinations of colors, in what is in other 
respects, also, a very pretty species. 

The plant is a rather low perennial, 
loosely branching from a somewhat woody 
base. It is a native of our dry south-western 
territories, from western Texas to southern 
Colorado and westward, and both purple 
and yellow forms were collected last year 
by Mr. C. G. Pringle in the mountains of 
Chihuahua. 


Orchid: Notes. 


Cattleya LExoniensis.—This superb 
many years ago at the Exeter Nurseries, England, and was 
named after the city where it originated. The parents are pre- 
sumed to be Lelia crispa and L.. purpurata, as the habit and 

*PHLox NANA, Nutt.; Gray’s Synoptical Flora, ii. 134. 


hybrid was raised 
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Fig. 66.—Phlox nana. 


inflorescence of the plants present an intermediate character 
between these two species. The flowers are about six inches 
across, and vary in color from almost white to a delicate rose. 
The sepals are narrow, while the petals are broad, with wavy 
edges and somewhat twisted at point. The lip, somewhat 
long, narrow, and much crisped, is white, with the middle lobe 
of the richest purple. The throat is yellow, streaked with purple. 
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This very fine plant is generally acknowledged to be one of 
the best of the genus, the exquisite lip being excelled only b 
C. callistoglossa,a hybrid also of L. purpurata. C. Exoniensis 
has always been in great demand, and it commands very high 
prices, but it will never become at all common unless new 
plants are raised from seed. Much care is required to keep 
this species in good health for any length of time, and when 
the plants attain any great size they seein to become exhausted, 
and require to be broken up into small pieces and started again 
in small pots. The usual Cattleya treatment will suit it, but 
it should be in the coolest part of the house. 

Phalenopsis Lowii.—This is a very distinct type of Phalw- 

nopsis. It is found growing on bare rocks in Moulmein, ex- 
posed to the full sun and subjected to extreme rains in the 
zrowing season, and so dry at other times as to cause it to 
ose its leaves, But in cultivation the plants never attain the 
strength and vigor to- withstand such treatment, therefore 
every effort should be made to retain the leaves through the 
winter. This species grows very freely, producing abundance 
of roots. These seldom adhere to the block or basket, but 
spread in all directions, being often erect, consequently scarcely 
any potting material is required. It should have abundance of 
water at all times and the warmest and lightest part of the 
house. The flower spike is about one foot long, purplish, and 
bears five to ten round, light-rose flowers; one and a half 
inches across. The lip is narrow, of a deep rich purple. The 
column is very peculiar in shape, being bent downwards and 
prolonged into a proboscis-like appendage. Phalenopsis 
amethystina is also in flower. This plant is seldom seen, but 
the flowers are very pretty, and also interesting as being the 
smallest of the whole genus. It grows freely on blocks or in 
baskets with sphagnum moss. 

Mesospinidium vulcanicum.—This attractive Orchid is now 
properly placed among the Odontoglossums. It is well worthy 
of cultivation, bearing slender, erect racemes of bright, rosy 
flowers, twenty to thirty in number, and about two inches 
across. The ovate, compressed bulbs have two stout, erect 
leaves, about six inches long. This plant is often seen in poor 
condition. Coming from the cool regions of Peru, it requires 
the same treatment ds the Odontoglossums, especially as 
regards water, which should be given in abundance. 

Keawood, N. Y. F. Goldring. 

Lelia elegans.—Some of the choicest and most beautiful 
varieties of this fine Lzlia are now forming a very attractive 
group in the collection of Mr. F. L. Ames, of North Easton, 
Massachusetts. The plants are in a high state of cultivation. 
The most striking of them is a well-flowered example of the ex- 
tremely rare and showy Lelia elegans prasiata, having pro- 
duced, from three stout growths, twenty-one handsome blos- 
soms of great substance, size and color, and one of the finest 
forms we have seen, One spike was very remarkable, having 
borne as many as nine fully expanded flowers of considerable 
dimensions, the two others Learing six flowers on each. In 
color this variety is quite distinct from the ordinary type, hav- 
ing dull magenta-rose colored sepals and petals, with a broad, 
flat lip of adeep magenta-purple, whichis very striking. It 
also emits a very powerful fragrance. Another very scarce 
variety is specially noticeable, named ZL. elegans Turneri, 
which is represented by a splendid, well-tlowered specimen, 
This variety proves itself to be an excellent companion to the 
former, developing its blossoms at the same season of the 
year. One of the handsomest of all has just passed flowering, 
called Lelia ae. This is supposed to be a natural 
hybrid between ZL. elegans and L. purpurata. It differs some- 
what in shape of flower, the color of its sepals and petals 
being of a fine rose, while the lip is a rich velvety purple. All 
the above varieties should receive the same treatment as 
Lelia elegans, with ample light and air while making their new 
growths. For years to come this Lzwlia will be one of the 
rarest of the genus, as it is rapidly becoming extinct in its 
native country, only very small plants being procurable, and 


that “_ after diligent search. A. D. 
Jersey City. aL EE Oe cee 


Plant Notes. 
Syringa pubescens. 
UR illustration upon page 415 of this issue repre- 
sents a flowering branch of this very distinct and 
beautiful north China Lilac, which has now flowered for 
two years in the Arnold Arboretum, having been 


raised there from seed, for which that establishment is 
indebted to Dr. Bretschneider. Syringa pubescens is one 
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of the most distinct and most floriferous of all the Lilacs, 
being literally covered here, early in June, with its short 
panicles of small, long-tubed flowers, which are pale rose- 
colored and most deliciously fragrant. As seen in culti- 
vation, it is a compact shrub, three to five feet high, with 
upright, slender branches, and rather small, ovate leaves, 
cuneate at the base, one and a half to two inches long, 
bright green on the upper, pale on the lower surface, the 
midrib covered with pubescence. SS. pubescens is a 
native of northern China ; it is perfectly hardy, and one of 
the most attractive and beautiful of new introductions to 
our shrubberies. Cc. 8. &. 





Some Useful Plants of Southern California. 


Romneya Coulteri.—Few will ask why this magnificent 
flower was made after once seeing it in full bloom—for the 
delight of their eyes will satisfy them. The Rcemneya Poppy 
is one of the most regal of our native flowers, and no flower 
yet introduced in our gardens excels it. Growing along 
the: water courses on our southern border, southward to 
near San Quintin Bay, in Lower California, it wastes its 
sweetness and pure white loveliness unseen and unknown, 
except by afew. The wax-like flowers often exceed six inches 
across, the white petals set off to advantage by a centre of 
golden stamens. The stems grow from four to fifteen feet in 
height, rising above the surrounding brush, and when seen 
covering large areas and in full bloom the plant is not readily 
forgotten. Not content to gen the fertile valleys, it seeks 
the most secluded cafions as well and often dots the hillsides, 
climbing far up the mountain-sides away from the reach of 
any but the most enthusiastic botanists. It seems to delight 
in these high, sterile locations, where it is thoroughly pro- 
tected from the winds and is not likely to be disturbed. In 
cultivation the flowers become much larger and more wax-like, 
and it has long been in demand in Europe, where it was very 
early introduced. In addition to its horticultural attractions it 
possesses strong qualities of great medicinal value, which 
may secure for it a place in the materia medica when they 
are more fully investigated. It has long occupied a place 
among the medicinal herbs of the Indians of Lower California. 

Simmondsia Californica.—This is a very common shrub in 
the southern part of the State, extending southward in the 
peninsula of Lower California. It was found by Dr. Veatch 
on Cerros Island, and was figured from that locality in one of 
the bulletins of the California Academy of Sciences. It forms 
low, oval bushes along the sea coast, often less than a foot in 
height when exposed to the ocean winds, and with its stiff 
leaves and branches and dense foliage forms impenetrable 
thickets in less exposed situations. The foliage is of a glau- 
cous hue, blending harmoniously with the reddish soil on our 
hills and mesas, and in sharp contrast with the dark, olive- 
green foliage of the common Rhus, with which it is often 
associated. It rarely attains a height of fifteen feet, with a 
trunk diameter of four or five inches. Sometimes one stand- 
ing alone forms a very symmetrically shaped tree, but it 
usually forms an oval mass with its dense foliage. The Sim- 
mondsia, as an ornamental shrub, is likely to meet with pop- 
ular favor. Growing in fertile valleys and on barren hills, 
along exposed sea-cliffs and on the brink of the great Colorado 
desert, and equally tenacious of life whether in a situation of 
perpetual summer or where exposed to the snows of winter, it 
may be presumed that it will prove both hardy and easy of 
cultivation. The Simmondsia is a prolific bearer of an edible 
nut resembling an acorn both in size and shape. The resem- 
blance is still further increased by the persistent calyx which - 
forms a cup for the fruit. When ripe the outer envelope 
splits open and liberates the nut or nuts enclosed. They 
have a pleasant flavor, and I have frequently enjoyed eating 
them without any injurious effects. I am not aware that 
they were eaten by the Indians, but probably they formed an 
important article of food with them. 

unus ilicifolia.—The Oak-leaf Cherry is one of the char- 
acteristic shrubs of San Diego County, and might, with nearly 
equal appropriateness, be termed the Holly-leaved Cherry, as 
the foliage is somewhat between that of our Shrub Oaks and 
the Holly. Itis not rare both near the sea-coast and on the 
higher mountains bordering the sterile Colorado Basin, and 
some seasons it proves to be a very prolific bearer. Near the 
coast I think it is oftener barren than in the interior, but 
it grows rather more luxuriantly in some of the sheltered and 
fertile cafions near the ocean. As an ornamental shrub it is 
highly appreciated, especially for hedges, and is extensivel 
planted for that purpose near Los Angeles, I am informe 
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The glossy, dark evergreen foliage is always pleasing, and its 
dense, prickly character is an excellent feature. The fruit is 
of a dull, rather deep red when mature, oval in shape, often 
rather blunt at the ends, and an inch in length. A bush 
loaded with the fruit is a tempting sight, but it is rather aggra- 
vating to find the pulp scarcely an eighth of an inch thick. 
The stone forms the larger part of the fruit; but it is 


. 
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Stuartia pentagyna, one of the most beautiful, when in 
flower, of North American shrubs, is described, in works 
upon American botany, as a native of the mountains of Geor- 
gia and the Carolinas. It is nowhere very common in these 
states, being confined principally to the banks of streams 
running eastward from the Blue Ridge. Now it appears that 
its real home is on the western foot-hills of the Big Smoky 


Fig. 67.—Syringa pubescens.—See page 414. 


still worthy of notice, and finds its champions among our 
country people, who calmly state that they prefer it to the 
grape. A basketful may be quickly gathered at the proper 
time if the season has been favorable, and .possibly were not 
other fruits so abundant it might become of use for the table. 
I think I have seen it stated that the experiment of grafting 
cultivated Cherries on to this species has proved a success. 
If true, it certainly is of great value for cultivation, where it 
would be difficult to make other trees or shrubs grow success- 
fully. Had we an agricultural experiment station in this section 
of the state it would be a proper subject to investigate. 
San Diego, Cal. C. R. Orcutt. 


Mountains of Tennessee. Here this shrub literally lines the 
banks of all the small streams tributary to Pigeon River (which 
must not be confounded with the Big Pigeon, a more import- 
ant stream further north), almost to the exclusion of other 
plants, forming dense thickets, sometimes fifteen feet or more 
high. 

Aralia spinosa, the so-called Hercules Club or Angelica 
Tree, must be seen, too, on the western slopes of the Big 
Smokies, if its true beauty and character are to be under- 
stood. It is very common between three and four thousand 
feet elevation, growing in the richest soil in the neighborhood 
of streams and springing up frequently along the fences of 
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mountain farms. It attains a height of thirty or thirty-five 
feet, with a trunk sometimes eiglit inches in diameter, wide- 
spreading branches and a true arborescent habit. One of 
these large specimens, crowned with its enormous panicles 
of black fruit, is an object of remarkable beauty, The flowers 
are deliciously fragrant, recalling those of the common Lilac, 
and are highly valued by the mountaineers for their honey- 
yielding qualities. S. 

The Seedless Barberry oat gale vulgaris asperma) | never 
saw in such perfection of fruit as | saw it to-day in a Hamp- 
shire garden. It was one of the most beautiful sights I ever 
enjoyed*in an autumn garden. . There was a dense bush, 
eight feet high and as many in diameter, and every branch was 
loaded with hanging clusters of long berries of the most bril- 
liant scarlet, which, with the foliage yet green, made a striking 
contrast. This seedless Barberry, though nothing more than 
a form of the common Barberry, is very superior in berry to 
any other. These are without seeds, very succulent, and make 
a better. preserve or jelly than the other sorts. But as an 
ornamental shrub of the highest merit I would direct atten- 
tion to it, for I can imagine nothing more beautiful on a lawn 
ona gray October day than such a bush of it as I saw to-day. 
It is an old variety known in the days of Philip Miller, who 
named it, and also by DuHamel, who, according to Loudon, 
spoke of the merits of the fruit for preserving. It is from 
this fruit that the celebrated Confitures d'Epine vinette are 
made at Rouen. It.is not common in English gardens, and 
seldom seen in nurseries. 


The Missouri Currant (Rides Missouriensis) is at this season 
more conspicuous than at any other, for now its foliage, on 
the point of falling, is dyed with the most brilliant hues of 
crimson, blood-red and yellow. &. aureum also colors well, 
but is not so striking as the other, which is now grown 
largely at Knap Hill by Mr. Waterer expressly for planting for 
autumn effect. W. G. 

London, October 3d. 
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Manure. 


UST as soon as crops are cleared off the ground we should 
cart or wheel out the manure on to it. hen only a part 

of the ground can be cleared at one time, we can draw out 
the manure on to that part, and at the same time leave a heap 
of manure where it will be handiest for the yet uncleared 
part. So far as kitchen garden crops are concerned it matters 
little what sort of farm-yard manure is used, but for the cab- 
bage tribe ceo Fea have a prejudice against hog-pen 
manure, as they think club-root is more prevalent in land so 
manured than when cow or horse manure is used. Cow 
manure is preferred for light landand horse manure for 
heavy land. On light soil, hen or pigeon manure should be used 
very thinly, and always composted with earth or other absorb- 
ents, and rather in spring after growth commences than in fall. 
We use a large quantity of New York City stable-manure and 
find it excellent. As manure accumulates during the summer 
months we pile it up into solid heaps of any convenient length 
and breadth, but not over four or‘five feet deep, and drive 
the carts or wagons over the heap to compress the manure 
and save it from burning. Five feet may seem very deep, 
but as the manure rots it shrinks, so that what is five feet in 
May will probably be nearer three feet in October. The 
burning dries and deteriorates the manure, hence the ad- 
vantage of shallow piles which catch and hold the rain. 
The manure-piles should be covered in summer with loam, 
when it can be conveniently procured. The horse-stable 
manure that accumulates during the summer we treat differ- 
ently, having an eye to mushrooms in winter and hot-beds in 
spring. The main object is to kéep it dry, to prevent heat- 
ing and rotting. We clear it away every day from the stables, 
therefore, and heap it into a high conical pile, which will shed 
the rain, so that the manure will turn over in fall almost as 
dry as straw in the barn. In fall we shake out the droppings, 
wet them, and treat them for mushroom beds. They will 
heat violently and make good material for that purpose, 
though not as good as manure tliftt has accumulated in a 
stable-cellar or has been kept under the horses’ feet in box- 
stalls: for’several days, so as to be well soaked with urine. 
Now this strawy litter that had once been wetted in the 
stable, then dried and kept dry in the pile, will, if wetted, piled 
and turned, make capital heating material for hot-beds ; in- 
deed, if we did not save the summer manure in this way we 
should be very short of hot-bed manure in spring. True, tree 
leaves, if gathered in fall, stored dry and kept dry over winter, 
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then wetted and heated in spring, are useful for hot-beds after 
the middle of March, though they have not strength enough 
for earlier beds. y 

Before carting out the manure on the land, we always turn 
it over and break it up fine, so that it shall spread well and be 
easily dug or plowed into the ground. 

It is also well now to prepare manure and compost for 
mulching lawns and trees. Pretty well rotted farm-yard 
manure turned over loosely and broken up fine is capi- 
tal top-dressing material for ordinary purposes, but in the 
case of cate te 9 lawns compost is better than plain 
manure, and should be applied in double or treble the quantity 
that we should use of manure. This compost consists of 
good loam and well-rotted, broken up manure in equal parts, 
or a little more of the loam than of the manure. Prepare a 
heap of this now by throwing the loam and manure on the 
pile together, then before it is used, say in November 
or December, turn it over to thoroughly mix and break it 
up. Some people have a strong repugnance to the use of 
manure or compost as top-dressing for lawns, claiming for 
it unsightliness and a bad smell, and they urge the use of 
commercial fertilizers instead. Now, no one would think of 
using fresh hog-pen or other malodorous manures as top- 
dressing. In the case of well prepared manure or compost 
a bad smell is barely perceptible, and after the first snow or 
rain there is no smell. The other objection on the ground of 
unsightliness is amply outweighed by the benefit of the top- 
dressing to the lawn. The dressing not only acts as a fertil- 
izer, but also as a protection in winter, a consideration of the 
utmost importance in the case of short-cropped lawns, subject 
to freezing and thawing. We have many acres of lawn, the 
surface soil of which is little other than well-manured sand 
with a somewhat loamy skin which has been formed by re- 
peated top-dressings of compost, and the subsoil is sand. 
This lawn keeps a sod of grass that could not be retained by 
means of artificial manures. On a lot of eight acres, also of 
very sandy soil, which was formerly top-dressed with manure 
every yearand cut for hay, there has always been a fair first crop, 
and in the event of a moist summer, a good secondcrop. For 
two years we have pastured this lot, and the crop of grass— 
Red Top, mostly—it bears is extraordinary. Proper artificial 
manures are excellent in their way, especially in giving a brisk 
start to grass on loamy land, but for light or sandy land barn- 
yard manure seems to be preferable. 


Glen Cove, N. Y. Wm. Falconer. 


Roses. 


“THE hybrid Tea Rose, W. F. Bennett, seems to be coming 
into favor in some localities this season, though many 
growers, after giving it one season’s trial when it was first 
introduced, were ready to discard it. Butit is probable that its 
peculiarities were not thoroughly understood, and that the 
— failure with it during its first season was due to that 
act. 

The present opinion seems to be that this variety requires 
a special treatment, and that when properly handled it will pay 
for the trouble. When in good condition it certainly is a 
beautiful Rose, both in form of bud and in color. 

It has been found that two-year-old plants almost invariably 
produce better flowers 4nd have stronger and more rapid 
growth than yearlings, and in view of this fact a different sys- 
tem has been practiced with the Bennett, in several instances, 
from the usual mode of forcing Roses, and with better results. 
As is well known, in many of the large Rose establishments, 
all, or nearly all, the houses, are replanted each year. The 
Bennett should be treated on the same plan, with this marked 
difference, that with the majority of varieties young stock 
struck during the preceding winter should be planted; but 
with the Bennett the old plants may be lifted out of the beds 
or benches in which they have been growing for one season, 
and potted up into four-inch, five-inch or six-inch pots, as the 
size of the plants may require. This lifting operation should 
take place about March, and the plants grown afterward in. the 
same manner as young stock, until the usual planting season 
arrives, when they should be replanted in fresh soil in the 
beds. With reasonable attention, they will make better growth 
and produce correspondingly better flowers than they did 
during the first season. 

It may not be advisable to repeat this treatment with the 
same plants after the second year, as the plants may be too 
much exhausted after having been forced for two successive 
seasons to respond to a third trial. Of course it may be said 
that there is nothing new in this operation, and that it has been 
long practiced by a certain class of florists. 
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Still it may be a desirable piece of information for some one, 
when applied to the culture of the Bennett, and as such it is 
now offered. There has also been some difference of opinion 
as to the best pep gage in which to grow the Bennett, and 
it may be stated that, in the experience of the writer, the best 
flowers have always been found at the coolest end of the 
house, where the temperature would not average more than 
50° during cold nights. 

Philadelphia. Rais i oh edt al 

The Forest. 
New Forest Law for Italy. 


[X Italy, on the Ist of May, 1888, a new forest law went into 

effect, in which full recognition of the established truths 
regarding forest influences, and the highest statesmanship, 
are both discernible. Although this new law is not as thor- 
ough-going as some of its advocates had desired, it is based 
on sound and liberal principles, recognizing individual rights, 
but recognizing, too, the right and duty of the State to pre- 
vent any exercise of individual freedom which injures the 
community at large. 

The Government forests in Italy (116,000 acres, according to 
latest returns) comprise only 1.6 per cent. of the total forest 
area; the balance of over 7,000,000 acres belongs to com- 
munities, corporations and private owners. The forest law of 
1877, recognizing the need of government protection to the 
agricultural interests, which were being injured by forest de- 
vastation and denudation of mountain-sides, had placed 
nearly one-half of this area under “forest bounds,” or Govern- 
ment supervision, namely, “all woods and lands cleared of 
wood on the summits or slopes of mountains above the upper 
limit of Chestnut growth, and also those that from their char- 
acter and situation may, in consequence of being cleared or 
tilled, give rise to landslips, caving in, avalanches, snowslides, 
and may, to the public injury, interfere with water-courses 
or change the character of the soil, or injure the local hygienic 
conditions.” 

In the latter case (hygienic considerations) it was optional 
with the communities to apply for Government interference, 
the communal or provincial forestal council having to deter- 
mine whether the application should prevail, and the com- 
munity being bound to indemnify the proprietor for any 
material damage that might result to him from having his 
property pincod under “forest bounds.” 

Where reforestation was considered necessary, it was to be 
done at the joint expense of the Government, the provinces 
and the communities, and the right to seize, for reasons 
of public utility, in order to replant, was given to the forestal 
committee or council in each province, if the proprietor 
refused to do the work himself. 

Under this law there were created forestal committees in 
thirteen provinces, with a yearly fund of $4,o0oo—one-half con- 
tributed by the general Government, the other half by the 
province—while the Forest Department tried to promote 
reforestation by giving premiums, distributing plant mate- 
rial and furnishing gratis advice through its foresters; the 
Government besides obligated itself to contribute two-thirds 
of the cost of reforestation to the reforestation associations, 
the formation of which was encouraged by the law. 

Of the 76,000 acres, which were found to require reforesta- 
tion for reasons of public ont there were reforested during 
twenty years, from 1867 to 1886, under this and previous laws, 
22,000 acres, the Government contributing $85,000; the prov- 
inces and communities, $95,000; private owners, $35,000; the 
Government had, in addition, furnished 8,000,000 plants and 
260,000 pounds of seed, free of charge. This was, indeed, 
slow progress, due to the absence of properly constituted 
authority to advance the work. 

The devastating floods of the year 1882 produced a favorable 
feeling for more energetic measures, and the present law has 
been the result; a law evidently drawn with care and worth 
studying by our forestry reformers in devising measures soon 
to be needed here. It may certainly be considered the best 
law now existing in any country, for securing the benefits re- 
sulting to the community at large from a continuous forest 
cover of mountainous districts, liberal in spirit to individual 
owners, and yet placing the rights and welfare of the many above 
the willful and regardless exercise of private property rights. 

The essential feature of the law, comprising twenty-one 
articles, may be briefly summed up as follows : 

Article 1 declares the reforestation and *re-sodding of moun- 

*The Commission which investigated the working of the French reforestation 
laws for the ae of framing this law intelligently shows the value of re-sodding 

the soil and wa! The 


for purposes of binding ean terflow to be illusory. 
decision whether reforestation or re-sodding is to be resorted to, is left to the For- 
est Administration. 
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tains and dunes as a means to restore their usefulness and to 
regulate mountain streams, a public and urgent necessity, to 
be undertaken under the charge of the Department of Agri- 
culture. A list of the territory to be reforested, with estimates 
of the cost, is to be prepared by the Department, in co-opera- 
tion with the Department of Public Works, and to be sub- 
mitted to the owners of the land, who may make their objec- 
tions to the proposed Government supervision, through the 
forestal committee of the province. If the Department, with 
the advice of the forest counselor and the counselor of pub- 
lic works, decides for Government supervision, the land falls 
under the regulation of the forest protective law of 1877, 
and their reforestation and management, under Government 
a styrene becomes obligatory. (Articles 2, 3, 4.) 

he owners are permitted to associate themselves in order 
to undertake the work of reforestation co-operatively, and if 
the owners of three-fifths of the reforestation district, with a 
taxable value of at least one-half the total tax value, declare 
for association, it is legally so constituted. Yet association is 
not obligatory to the owners who wish to keep out of the asso- 
ciation. They must, however, share in the general work and 
expenses, by which they may be benefited, or else they can 
be expropriated with suitable compensation by either the 
Government or the Association. This right exists also if they 
do not comply on their own property with the general plans 
of work. The owners in association contribute according to 
the tax value of their property and so do those outside the 
association for the general work—road making, binding of 
torrents, etc. Such associations are to have the same rights 
as associations for irrigating purposes and may borrow money 
at the low interest at which the soil-credit institutions of the 
State are loaning. “(Articles 5 to 10.) 

The Forest Department is to contribute to the extent of 
three-fifths of the total expense of the work of reforesta- 
tion to associations and private owners, upon the condition 
that the plans for the work prepared by the Department 
be followed and the work be done in the specified time. 
Where the owners do not consent, or fail to do the work, the 
Department has the right to expropriate under the common 
law and perform the work alone. (Articles 11 to 16.) 

The tracts thus acquired by the Government may be sold 
again before or after the work of reforestation is perfected, 
and the owners may reclaim their property within five years 
after reforestation, by paying the price paid them, together 
with the cost of work and interest on the same (Arts. 16and 17). 

The plans and regulations for the reforestation and man- 
agement of the reforested grounds are prepared by the For- 
estry Department, to whom, yearly, a special fund will be ap- 
propriated for this work upon the basis of its report. (Arti- 
cles 18 and 20.) 


Article 19 allows the Department to restrict and regulate 
pasturage for the purpose of securing the soil and young 
growth in all mountainous districts, where such regulation 
seems called for, but it must pay a compensation to such 
owners as they are periodically prevented from grazing their 
cattle, and for any other damage in the use of their property 
they may eventually suffer. 

It appears, then, that while the necessity for energetic 
measures is fully recognized, the law is careful to respect, as 
much as possible, individual rights. Free-will is allowed to 
determine the associated efforts, the Government simpl 
determines the method and manner of work which it subsid- 
izes, and undertakes the work itself only when private interest 
opposes itself to the common necessity. In Italy, as with us, 
the national idea is against the State owning property, and 
therefore the provision for selling the reforested area or 
returning it conditionally to the former owner, while under 
the French law, under similar circumstances, only a part of 
the expropriated property can be reclaimed from the gov- 
ernment. 

The proposition to release, as in France and Switzerland, 
the reforested land from taxes for thirty years was, after a 
lively debate, voted down, and the contribution to the work 
of three-fifths of the cost was substituted ; the more reason- 
able motion, that the owners of land in the valley, who are de- 
cidedly benefited by the work on the mountains, should con- 
tribute towards it, was also lost. 

The Department has already ee the surveys and 
working plans for forty provinces, which contain an area to 
be reforested of 261,074 acres, at an estimated cost of $4,- 
640,000, while the remaining twenty-nine provinces will in- 
crease the area, it is estimated, to 534,728 acres, and the cost 
to a round $12,000,000, 

Thus Italy finds it necessary to tax herself in order to avert 
losses and dangers which the improvident clearing of moun- 
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tain slopes has brought ae her, while we, unable to learn 
from these experiences, allow the timbered lands of our pub- 
lic domain situated on the western mountain-ranges to be de- 
stroyed or sacrificed without adequate returns, and with the 
assured effect of injuring the agricultural lands below, which 
depend upon irrigation, and therefore upon the hydrologic in- 
fluences of the forest-cover on the mountains. The failure to 
provide the appropriation of a few thousand dollars for an 
effective forest protective service now, will most certainly 
necessitate the expenditure of as many millions for reforesta- 


tion in a not far distant future. B. E. Fernow. 
Washington, D. C. 


Correspondence. 


Foreign Plants and American Scenery. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—In GARDEN AND Forest of August Ist, page 266, the 
law seems to me to have been laid down that the introduction 
of foreign plants in our scenery is destructive of landsca 
repose and harmony. No exception was suggested, and the 
word harmony was used, if I am not mistaken, as it commonly 
is in criticism of landscape painting, not of matters of scien- 
tific interest; not as if the question were one of what, in mat- 
ters of literary criticism, is called “the unities.” 

That a fashion of planting far-fetched trees with little dis- 
crimination has led to deplorable results, no good observer 
can doubt. That these results are of such a character that we 
should, from horror of them, be led, as a rule, in our land- 
scape planting, to taboo all trees coming from over sea, man 
of your readers will not, Iam sure, be ready to admit, and if 
no one else has yet offered to say why, I will ask you to let me 
assume that duty. 

Suppose anywhere in our Northern Atlantic States an aban- 
doned vy lay as in Virginia is called an “ old-field ;"— 
suppose it to be bordered by the aboriginal forest, with such 
brushwood as is natural to its glades and skirts straggling out 
upon the open;—suppose that mixing with this there is a more 
recent, yet well advanced, growth of trees and bushes sprung 
from seed, of which a part has drifted from the forest, a part 
from a neighboring abandoned homestead, while a part 
has been brought by birds from distant gardens, so that along 
with the natives, there is a remarkable variety of trees and 
bushes of foreign ancestry;—suppose a road through more 
open parts of the old-field, and that on this road a man is pass- 
ing who, having lately come from New Zealand (or the 
moon), knows nothing of the vegetation of Europe, Asia or 
North America, yet has a good eye and susceptibility to the 
influences ef scenery. 

Now suppose, lastly, that this man is asked to point out, one 
after another, so that a list can be made, trees and bushes in 
an order that will represent the degree in which they appear 
to him to have an aspect of distinctiveness; No. 1 being that 
which stands out from among the others as the most of all 
incongruous, unblending, unassimilating, inharmonious and 
apparently exotic; No. 2 the next so, and so on. 

The question, as we understand it, is essentially this: 
Would all of the trees and bushes that had come of a foreign 
ancestry be noted before any of the old native stock ? 

Some of them surely would stand high on the list, and some 
of much popularity, such as Horse Chestnut and Ginkgo and 
numerous sports of trees in themselves, at least, less ob- 
jectionable on this score, as, for example, Weeping Beech and 
most of the more pronounced weepers ; most of the Japanese 
Maples, also, and the dwarf, motley-hued and monstrous sorts 
of Conifers. ‘ 

But, all ? or, as a rule, with unimportant exceptions? So far 
from it, to our eyes, that we doubt whether, even of different 
species of the same genus, the visitor would not point out 
some of the native before some of the foreign—some of the 
American Magnolias, fer example, before any of the Asiatic. 
We doubt if the European Red Bud; the Oriental Plane or the 
Chinese Wistaria (out of bloom) would be selected before 
their American cousins. _Itappears to us that Rubus odoratus 
would be noticed before Rudus fruticosus. Passing from the 
nearer relatives, it seems to us likely, also, that many of the 
European and Asiatic Maples, Elms, Ashes, Limes and 
Beeches would be named after such common American for- 
est trees as the Catalpas, Sassafras, Liquidambar, Tulip, 
Tupelo and Honey Locust; that the American Chionanthus, 
Angelica, Cercis, Ptelia, Sumachs; Flowering Dogwood, Pipe- 
vine and Rhododendrons would be placed before some of 
the forei Barberries, Privets, a Loniceras, For- 
sythias, Diervillas or even Lilacs. e doubt if the stranger, 
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seeing some of these latter bushes forming groups .spontane- 
ously with the natives, would suspect them to be of foreign 
origin, or that they would appear to him any more strange and 
discordant notes in the landscape than such commion and gen- 
erally distributed natives as have been named. We doubt if 
Barberry, Privet, Sweetbriar and Cherokee Rose, which, in 
parts of our country, are among the commonest wild shrubs, 
or the Fall Dandelion, Buttercups, Mints, Hemp Nettle and a 
dozen others, which, in parts, are among the commonest wild 
herbaceous plants, though it is believed all of foreign 
descent, would ever be thought, by such an observer, out 
of place in our scenery because of their disreposeful and in- 
harmonious influence. Two hundred years hence are not 
—_ Honeysuckle, “‘ Japanese Ivy” and “ Japanese Box” 
(Euonymus radicans) \ikely to be equally bone of our bone in 
scenery ? 

The forest scenery of northern Europe is distinguished 
from most of ours by greater landscape sedateness. It is to 
be doubted if miany of the trees that come thence to us, 
judiciously introduced among our own, provided they 
are suited with our climate, will not often have more of a 
quieting than of a disturbing influence on our scenery. 

We have much ground which it is difficult and costly, with 
any plants natural to it, to redeem from a dull, nee forlorn 
and tamely rude condition. There are parts of the world 
where, in ground otherwise of similar aspect, plants spread 
naturally, of such a character and in such a manner, that the 
scenery is made by them interesting, pleasing and stimulating 
to the imagination—picturesque, in short. Heather, Broom 
and Furze are such plants in the British Islands. It happens 
that neither of these has yet flourished long with us, though it 
is said that Broom appears to have gota foothold in some of 
our exhausted tobacco lands. But if we cannot have these, it 
does not follow that nowhere in the world are there plants 
that would serve the same purpose with us. If any such 
offer, should not every American give them welcome? The 
Woad-waxen isa plant inferior to those above named as an 
element of landscape, but superior in cosmopolitan tough- 
ness. Asa matter simply of scenery is such heroic settlement 
as it has effected (it is often winter-killed to the ground, but 
not to the root), upon the bleak, barren fells back of Salem, 
as lately described in GARDEN AND FOREST, a misfortune? 
We believe that to most persons it adds (and otherwise than 
through its floral beauty) much to the landscape charm of 
these hills, while detracting nothing from their wildly natural 
character. 


Again, may we not (as artists) think that there are places 
with us in which a landscape composition might be given a 
touch of grace, delicacy and fineness by the blending into a 
body of low, native tree foliage that of the Tamarisk or the 
Oleaster, that would not be supplied in a given situation 
by yd of our native trees ? 

Is there a plant that more provokes poetic sentiment than 
the Ivy? Is there any country in which Ivy grows with hap- 
pier effect or more thriftily than it does in company with the 
native Madrona, Yew and Douglas Spruce on our north-west 
coast? Yet it must have been introduced there not long since 
from the opposite side.of the world. Would not the man 
be a public benefactor who would bring us from anywhere 
an evergreen vine of at all corresponding influence in land- 
scape that would equally adapt itself to the climatic conditions 
of our north-eastern coast? 

Imagining possibilities in this direction, let us suppose that, 
from remote wilds of Central Asia or Africa, we should be offered 
ap herb, or a.close-growing, dwarf, woody plant like the Leio- 
phyllum, as it occurs in the Carolina Mountains, that would 
form a sod with a leafage never rising more than three inches 
from the roots and never failing in greenness or elasticity dur- 
ing our August droughts. . Would not the matting of manya 
large, quiet, open space among our trees, with such a plant, 
favor harmony of scenery much more than it is ever favored 
by the result of the best gardening skill, aided by special fer- 
tilizers, lawn mowers, rollers and automatic sprinklers, in 
dealing with any of our native grasses? Such an acquisition 
we may think too improbable to be considered. But is it really 
much more improbable than, 200 years ago, would have been 
a prediction of the present distribution in some parts of our 
country of Timothy Grass, Red Clover and Canada This- 
tle, or in other parts of Bermuda Grass, Alfalfa and Japan 
Clover ? 

Before agreeing that no addition can be made to our native 
forest, except to its injury, we should consider that trees for 
landscape improvement are not solely those that please sim- 
ply from their fitness to merely fall quietly into harmony with 
such as are already established. Trees would be of no less 
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value to us that, being adapted to our climate, would supply 
elements of vivacity, emphasis, accent,. to, points. of our 
scenery, such as we see happily produced by the Upright 
Cypress and the horizontally branching Stone Pine when 
growing out of Ilex groves on the Mediterranean. And this is 
a reminder that some scholar has said that we can form little 
idea of what the scenery of Italy was in the time of Virgil 
from what we see there now. This because so many trees 
and plants, which were then common, have since become 
rare, and because so many, then unknown, have since be- 
come common. Is. there reason for believing that the 
primitive scenery of Italy was, on this account, more pleasing 
than the present ? 


The large majority of foreign trees that have been intro- 
duced with us during the last fifty years, and which have prom- 
ised well for a time, have been found unable to permanently 
endure the alternate extremes of our climate, but that there are 
many perfectly suited with it we have abundant evidence. 
Does the White Willow flourish better or grow older or larger 
in any of the meadows of its native land than in ours? Was 
it not under this tree that the most American of our poets 
sung of the family of trees, ‘Surely there are times when they 
consent to own me of their kin, and condescend to me and call 
me cousin,” forgetting that, if so, it was the case of ‘‘a certain 
condescension of foreigners”? How is it with the English 
Elm, the Norway Maple, the Horse Chestnut? The Ailanthus, 
the Paulownia, the Pride of China, all introduced from Asia 
within the memory of living men, are spreading as wild trees 
and elbowing places for themselves in the midst of our native 
forests. The Eucalypti, from Australia, have come, in thirty 
years, to be a marked (not generally an agreeable) feature in 
the scenery of California, and while the climate of our 
Atlantic coast does not quite agree with the Hawthorns, in 
Oregon, notwithstanding its greatly drier summer, they seem 
to be as much at home as in Kent or Surrey. 

But on this point of the adaptability of many foreign trees 
to flourish in American climates, only think of Peaches, Pears 
and Apples. Frederick Law Olmsted. 

Brookline, September, 1888. 


[Mr. Olmsted's letter should be read with the greatest 
care and attention. No man now living has created so 
much and such admirable landscape, and no man is better 
equipped to discuss all that relates to his art. The posi- 
tion which GarpEN AnD Forest has taken upon the ques- 
tion of composition in plantations made with the view of 
landscape effect is embraced in the following sentence, 
extracted from the article to which Mr. Olmsted refers : 
“It is certain, at any rate, that combinations of plants, 
other than those which nature makes or adopts, inevitably 
possess inharmonious elements which no amount of 
familiarity can ever quite reconcile to the educated eye.” 
This sentence was written with special reference to the 
fact that in Prospect Park, in Brooklyn, various showy 
flowered garden-shrubs of foreign origin had been massed 
among native shrubs growing apparently spontaneously 
along the borders of a natural wood in the most sylvan 
part of the park. The effect which this combination pro- 
duced appeared to us inharmonious, and therefore less 
pleasing than if the plantation had been confined to such 
shrubs as may be found growing naturally on Long 
Island in similar situations. How far the idea of 
harmony in composition in landscape is. dependent 
upon association it is hard to say. Mr. Olmsted acknowl- 
edges that trees like the Ginkgo, the Horse Chestnut and 
the Weeping Beech would look out of place in an Ameri- 
can landscape—that is, trees which have no prototypes in 
our natural, native scenery. But would the inhabitant of 
New Zealand or of the moon, whom we suppose to be 
totally ignorant of the vegetation of the north temper- 
ate portions of the earth’s surface, find anything to jar upon 
his feelings in seeing a Weeping Willow or a Ginkgo or a 
Horse Chestnut growing with and among Hickories, Tu- 
pelos or Sequoias, which may be taken as the three pe- 
culiarly North American trees? Probably he would find the 
combination an appropriate and pleasing one, and no feel- 
ing of inharmoniousness would ever cross his mind. For- 
eign trees with American prototypes, like the Beech, 
Linn, Red-Bud, Plane, from which they can hardly be dis- 
tinguished except by a botanist, do not jar upon the 
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sense of fitness when used in landscape planting here, be- 
cause for all intents and purposes they are the same as 
our own species, except that, as a rule, they never grow 
here as vigorously ; and, therefore, are less attractive ob- 
jects. The European Oak, if it would grow here, might 
replace the American White Oak, which it closely resem- 
bles, anywhere, and this is true of almost every European 
tree which has an eastern American representative. We 
certainly did not intend to convey the idea that all Ameri- 
can trees could be associated together harmoniously. One 
of the broad-leaved Magnolias of the southern Alleghany 
Mountains would appear as much out of place, from our 
point of view, in a northern landscape, as any tree from any 
foreign land could possibly do. This same Magnolia, 
however, amid the broad-leaved evergreens and luxuriant 
growth of the southern forests, seems to form an ap- 
propriate and necessary feature of the forest scenery. 
The fact that the Barberry in New England, the 
Cherokee Rose, the Pride of China tree, or the Ailanthus 
in the Southern States, when these plants are naturalized, 
and have been familiar objects for generations, do not look 
out of place in the landscape, confirms our idea that fitness 
comes not from similarity or dissimilarity of form or color 
or texture, but from mental association. When we have 
seen certain plants growing together often enough and 
long enough—that is, when they have been ‘‘ adopted” by 
nature, to quote our own words—we become accustomed 
to the combination. It is only new and startling combi- 
nations which shock our mental susceptibilities. There is 
nothing more startling (and whatever is startling can form 
no part of a restful landscape) than to come upon an 
Apple-tree, as one may sometimes do in parts of New Jer- 
sey, growing in the midst of a thick Pine woods, and show- 
ing that the land had once been tilled. But if Apple-trees 
grew in our woods, and we had always seen them there, 
the combination would not seem an unnatural one. 

_ The truth is that great masters of landscape construc- 
tion can combine material.drawn from many climates and 
many countries into one harmonious whole, but the mas- 
ters of the art are not many, and the planter who is not 
sure of his genius can wisely follow nature in her teach- 
ings of harmony in composition. Had this reservation 
been made in the article referred to, our statement that 
‘*all attempts to force Nature, so to speak, by bringing in 
alien elements from remote continents and climates, must 
inevitably produce inharmonious results,” would, perhaps, 
have been less open to criticism.—Ep. } 


Notes. 


Among Mr. Carman’s — between Rosa rugosa and 
the Hybrid Perpetuals, one has nearly thornless canes, and the 
foliage is clustered, remarkable in form and very dark. 


The Chrysanthemum Show of the New Jersey Floricultural 
Society will be held in Orange, at the Harrison Street Rink, on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, November 7th, 8th and gth. 


At a late exhibition in London were displayed flower 
clusters of Hydrangea paniculata grandifiora more than one 
foot in height and almost as broad, and they were cut from 
specimens planted in May last. 


. The New York Chrysanthemum Show will be held on the 

corner of arnarge’ A and Fourteenth Street, in a large tent, 
properly heated. The exhibition will probably open on the 
seventh of November, and continue for a week. 


Experiments at the lowa Agricultural College Station seem 
to prove that when infested land is plowed up in order to 
bury the chinch bug, the furrow, to be effective, must be cut 
six inches deep, and when the land is not too hard, an inch or 
two deeper is advisable. 


The City of Boston has recently acquired from the Com- 
monwealth, through the Board of Harbor and Land Commis- 
sioners, about twenty-four.acres of ground in the South Bos- 
ton district, for the benefit of the public. It will be laid out at 
once, largely with reference to its use as a playground for 
children, all the central portion, or fifteen acres, being left 
open for that purpose. ; 
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The heavy storm which passed over Washington on the 
16th of September did much damage to the green-houses both 
at the White House and the Botanic Garden. Many trees in 
the Botanic Garden were likewise injured and three well- 
known ‘memorial trees” destroyed. The Garland Elm, 
planted by the present Attorney-General, was split in two; the 
Buckeye, which was transplanted a number of years ago from 
the grounds of the late Vice-President Hendricks, was up- 
rooted; and a Robinia, which commemorated President Gar- 
field, was laid prostrate. 


Professor Budd believes that alternating varieties in the 
Cherry or Plum orchard favors regular fruitage. A variety 
that might prove to be a very poor bearer when depending on 
its own pollen supply, may be found regularly fruitful when 
intermingled with ook sorts. In our climate, if the weather 
during the blossoming period is hot and windy, a variety may 
mature and waste its pollen’ before the stigmas are ready to 
receive it. In such the pollen of adjoining sorts may perform 
the needed work with the aid of the insects or the breeze. 


The current issue of Jnsect Life gives credit to W. W. Meech, 
of Vineland, N. J., the well-known author on Quinces, for 
the discovery that the ways of the common beetle (Al/lorhina 
nitida) are not altogether bad. He found the adult beetles 
eating the fungus Restilia aurantiaca upon his Quince trees. 
They even alighted upon it in the basket when he was gather- 
ing the fungus, and ate it greedily. Mr. Meech says “ for this 
meritorious service I desire they should have full credit as 
among the insects beneficial.” his beneficial habit, however, 
is more than counterbalanced by their appetite for fruit, to 
say nothing of the damage done by the larva. 


A correspondent of the Springfield Republican considers the 
600 square miles comprised in the Annapolis and Gaspereau 
Valleys of Nova Scotia destined to become one great Apple 
orchard. One-tenth of this area is now planted with Apple 
trees, over one-fourth of these being young trees, and from 
5,000,000 to 10,000,000 barrels will be annually produced in ten 

ears. Under competition between American and English 
yuyers the Apples sell for from three dollars to five dollars 
per barrel. About half a million barrels of Gravensteins, Bald- 
wins, King of Tompkins, Nonpareils, Russets, Ribston Pip- 
pins and other choice varieties are now produced and ex- 
ported every year. The fruit is of the best quality, the trees 
yield from three to seven barrels each, and trees are being 
planted at the rate of from too to 10,000 annually on each 
Apple farm. 


According to the Country Gentleman, this season has been 
a favorable one in many places for heavy crops of Apples and 
Pears. The trees blossomed abundantly, but the fruit, when 
about a quarter grown, began to drop, to the great discourage- 
ment of owners. This proved, however, the best thing that 
could have happened, especially to Rhode Island Greenings, 
and to the Sheldon and Lawrence among Pears. It effected 
an excellent thinning of the fruit, and what remained devel- 
oped into such fine specimens as are rarely seen. An expert 
estimate placed the quantity of Greenings in a portion of one 
orchard at forty bushels, and there afterwards proved to be 
more than a hundred bushels. For an estimate of five bush- 
els of Lawrence Pears there were twenty-four. The Sheldons 
were superb and the Seckels large and fine. This result 
could be reached any year when an abundant crop is set by 
— thinning, without any diminution of the number of 
bushels. 


The government has decided to abandon and sell the 
Custom-House and Sub-Treasury, on Wall Street, in this city, 
because of the insufficient size of the buildings and the great 
value of their sites. In the recent report of Mr. Fryer, United 
States Superintendent of Repairs for New York, it is recom- 
mended that land for the erection of new buildings should be 
taken on Battery Park, or, preferably, the Bowling Green. 
Certain local newspapers have interpreted this to mean that 
Mr. Fryer would like to see the buildings placed i# one or the 
other of these parks, but we prefer to believe that his recom- 
mendation merely refers to sites facing upon them. After all 
that has been said of the deplorable lack of breathing-spaces 
in the lower part of New York, and in face of the Mayor’s wise 
advice that they should be at once increased in number, it 
seems preposterous that any one can seriously think of saving 
government money at the expense of any of the little parks 
which now exist. The outrage perpetrated by the national 
authorities in placing the Post-Office where it stands, has not 
yet been, and never ought to be, forgiven. And a sister build- 
ing on the wero. Green or Battery Park would never, we feel 
sure, be permitted even by our long-suffering fellow citizens. 
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It is interesting to learn from English poe egy that Gen- 
eral Prejevalsky, a distinguished Russian explorer, is about to 
try for the third time to reach the capital of the “‘ Dalai Lama” 
in Thibet. Although this town—Lhassa—is only 300 or 400 
miles from the frontier of India, not more than six or seven 
Europeans have ever set foot in it—and of these not one is 
alive to-day. The Russian general's first attempt was made 
through Mongolia and oecupied three years. He was then 
forced to turn back when within twenty days’ journey of 
Lhassa. About three years later, in 1876, he tried for the 
second time, but was again unsuccessful. Now he will make 
the attempt by the way of western and south-western Mon- 
golia, and expects to be absent at least two years. The im- 
portance of his travels to naturalists is shown by the facts that 
from his first expedition he brought back five thousand speci- 
mens of plants, together with large collections of mammals, 
fish and insects ; and that, taking all the collections together, 
about one-fifth of his specimens were found to be new to 
science. The country over which he will travel is extremely 
difficult and dangerous, and many of the tribes are fanatically 
hostile to Europeans. If he accomplishes his attempt, his 
account of Lhassa will excite the greatest interest, and if he 
returns in safety, even without reaching the capital, important 
additions to scientific knowledge may be expected. 


The largest and finest collection of Orchids ever offered at 
public sale in this country by a nurseryman or dealer was dis- 
posed of by auction at the rooms of Young & Elliott, of this 
city, on Tuesday of last week. The sale included the entire 
stock which Messrs. F. Sander & Co., of St. Albans, England, 
had collected at their establishment in Jersey City, and con- 
sisted of more than 1,000 lots. The total amount realized was 
about $7,000, and it would have been considerably more if 
the sale had been concluded. The day was too short, how- 
ever, and some 200 of the lots catalogued were not reached. 
As arule satisfactory prices were obtained, but some of the 
very finest Orchids sold for less than their real value. This 
was true of the superb specimen of Vanda Sanderiana, which 
brought only $230. The original plant of Cypripedium Boxallii 
atratum, which was certificated by the Royal Horticultural 
Society of England, sold for $160; Cypripedium Chantinii, Phil- 
brick’s variety, brought $160, and a wonderful specimen of 
Cattleya Mossie@ sold for $145. Perhaps the Cypripediums, 
all things considered, were sold to the best advantage. It 
was noted that the bidding was quite as brisk when darkness 
put an end to the sale as it was at the beginning. It was 
noted, too, that a larger proportion of the plants than is 
usually the case went to the trade about New York and Phila- 
delphia, showing a confidence on the part of alert dealers that 
the demand for Orchids, and the best Orchids, is steadily 
growing in this country. 


Referring to the popular idea that sulphur placed in holes 
bored in the trunks of trees will be dissolved and carried 
by the sap to the foliage in such quantities as to render it offen- 
sive to insects, a recent Bulletin of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College Experiment Station says that it has been 
found upon cutting down trees which have been plugged 
with sulphur that the material remains unchanged for many 
years. It is added that while we are spending so much effort 
to prevent injury to our trees from borers we certainly ought 
not to make holes in them many times larger than those made 
by any known species of insect. In order to ascertain 
whether sulphur in soluble form can be introduced into a 
tree so as to affect the fungus growths causing rusts, blights 
and mildews, some large Rose bushes, badly mildewed, were 
treated with saturated solutions of potassium sulphide, hydro- 
gen sulphide and ammonium sulphide. The liquid was 
orced into holes bored in the main stem with a small gimlet, 
At first a 
mildew upon the leaves 


and the orifice was plugged with pert yes 
slight improvement in the amount o 
was noticed, but in September all the bushes but one were 


dead, presumably from the effect of the holes. Until further 
trials are made, this experiment indicates that while there may 
be some promise that antiseptics introduced into the sap cir- 
culation may prevent the growth of fungi, some safer means 
of introducing the solutions must be found. From the nature 
of the case it is hardly possible that any substance can be 
introduced into the circulation in sufficient quantities to affect 
insect life. Professor Maynard, who prepared the Bulletin, 
suggests that an inspection be made next season of the Elms 
in Boston which were bored and filled with chemicals last 
spring to make the leaves distasteful to beetles. Careful 
weighing would determine how much of the powder had 
escaped from the hole, and ‘analysis could detect the presence 
of any excess of sulphur in the leaves. 





